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M.. Ww. J. CASH’S The Mind of the South* is, I believe, the first book 
of its specific title in our history. It proposes to interpret the phenomena 
of Southern life and history in the light of the peculiarities of the South- 
ern mind, to which Mr. Cash ascribes a perfectly rounded, distinct, and 
definite character: the Southern mind, not @ Southern mind or some 
Southern minds. That is not all. With comparatively little reservation, 
this book argues that the phenomena of Southern life and history derive 
principally from the peculiar set of this mind. The South was what it 
was, and is what it is—more or less regardless of external persuasions 
and compulsions—because Southerners have become fixed in certain ways 
of thinking and feeling. In his determination to uphold this thesis, Mr. 
Cash differs very much from the Southern liberals who, I imagine, share 
his views as to what ought to be the course of things in the South. He 
concedes that there are indeed many Souths of a kind Howard Odum can 
describe; but the many Souths have only one mind: “a fairly definite 
mental pattern, associated with a fairly definite social pattern—a com- 
plex of established relationships and habits of thought, sentiments, preju- 
dices, standards and values.” 

The unique convenience of this thesis is self-evident. If Mr. Cash’s 
delineation of the Southern mind will stand up under close inspection, 
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then Southerns from now on will be spared much agony. Instead of 
vainly striving to answer the incriminating questions asked of them, with 
horrible directness, by the extraordinary question-askers who inhabit the 
rest of the United States, what a blessing if the harassed Southerners 
could simply say: “If you please, just read Mr. W J. Cash on this 
subject.” 

What a blessing indeed! Oh, dear Cousin from South Carolina or 
Virginia or Alabama or, yes, Texas, think of the times when you have 
been paralyzed by a question from some inoffensive-looking little lady 
from New York state or from some handsome intellectual-looking gentle- 
man from Boston, in English tweeds. And what did you say, Cousin, 
when they asked you that? Did you change the subject? Did you hem 
and haw? Did you employ the Retort Courteous or the Lie Direct? Did 
you tell one of those evasive anecdotes that you keep in stock for just 
such occasions? Or did you, alas, try to explain—knowing all the while 
that some things can be known, experienced, practiced, but simply cannot 
be explained; and knowing too that the question ought never to have 
been asked in the first place, and that you would never have dreamed of 
asking it, had positions been reversed? I am sorry for you, Cousin, if 
you tried that method. 

But perhaps you counter-attacked, with furious Shot and shell, and 
swept the field with your superior conversational fire-power? Oh yes, we 
all know that method. The ladies cherish it, especially. I can see Miss 
A— and Mrs. B— in action. right now! The trouble is, it silences the 
questioners but doesn’t persuade them. But don’t tell us, Cousin, that 
you were so unworthy as to use a kind of reply that I dread to mention, 
and am ready to apologize for mentioning. Surely you didn’t say that, 
while i poor ihites, being still illiterate, do, sure enough, indulge them- 
selves in the peculiarly uncivilized way referred to in the question, all 
forward-looking Southerners (of whom you, naturally, are one) take the 
view Grd: naturally, by your progressive-minded questioner) that the 
ad he you ai that ceva enone bY PROGRAMS, 

pects, nevertheless and but also 
and as our great President so Wisely has said. ? 


Guilty Wretch—you would never have said that if your revered 
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father were alive and in hearing. You would not say it now, in a thousand 
places we all know §$_Then why, to the Yankee? 

If Mr. Cash’s book, however, answers those ugly questions, or even 
conveniently diverts them, our troubles are over. If he has succeeded, 
with honor, in the difficuit undertaking, then let us get about the busi- 
ness of laurels and rewards. Let the Southern governors stop their futile 
worrying about freight rates long enough to declare a day of general 
thanksgiving, and let all the Confederate states proceed to erect suitable 
monuments to W. J. Cash, in those appropriate public corners not yet 
pre-empted for the Revolution, the War Between the States, the Race 
Horse, and the Boll Weevil. 

But if Mr. Cash’s book does not, with honor, thus succeed, and if 
in course of discussion he takes the role of the Guilty Wretch, then boys, 
you know what to do we will meet, fellow-Ghouls, on Harpe’s Head 
Road, at midnight sharp! 


Actually, The Mind of the South is a short cut to historical interpre- 
tation, and “mind” is really a metaphor. Mr. Cash is principally inter- 
ested in traits and circumstances that have made the Southern people, at 
various crises in their history, a people “of one mind” and that have acted 
continuously to keep them “of the same mind.” He is trying to isolate 
and describe those elements, whatever they are, that render understand- 
ing among Southerners immediate, spontaneous, intuitive; that bind them, 
whatever their incidental differences, as members of a family are bound, 
so that they are conscious of a mutual interest that needs no definition 
and is beyond argument; and that, finally, rest upon principles of life, 
unquestioned, amounting to axioms, rather than on the series of prag- 
matic adjustments, capable of easy rationalization and also capable of 
quick change, so characteristic of modern life. 

With some justice Mr. Cash apparently thinks that if this mysterious 
“mind” can be abstracted and studied, he has the key to Southern history 
and much else besides, including the oddities that trouble all modern 
investigators, such as lynching, racial antagonism, the pride of poor folk, 
and the like. Having this key, he seems to think that he can discard or 
minimize the investigatiors of historians. In fact, he does discard them 
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to a large extent. His book is not documented. He rarely gives: “proof” 
for his assertions. His discussion is a long analytical reverie or meditation 
not unlike Count Keyserling’s studies which used to excite us so much; 
but much superior in quality, especially in its frequent matter-of-fact 
passages. 

If the Southern “mind” can be isolated and described, can it then 
be conditioned, manipulated, controlled like any individual mind? I am 
constrained to think that Mr. Cash has some interest in this possibility. 
Much more than half of his book is devoted to the Southern “mind” from 
about 1900 to the present. This is the period during which the South 
has most wryly disappointed the prophets of modernism, by refusing to 
change its mind. Mr. Cash (knowing that “mind” as he does) can say 
that “its [the mind’s] power over the body of the South would remain 
tremendous, even conclusive, and would exhibit itself with great distinct- 
ness.’’ In other words, let planners and reformers be warned. Mr. Cash, 
who really would like to believe the contrary, sees that the disguises 
assumed by the South or imposed upon it by the New Deal are very 
superficial. The same old South is there, often most formidable when it 
is least vocal. And so he chides the Roosevelt administration for its 
stupidity in certain of its approaches. For example, the famous report on 
Economic Problem Number One was received “not only as an unneces- 
sary attempt at trouble-making but as a gross affront to the section.” 
Mr. Cash would have known better. It would be easy to predict the 


strategy of a reform movement that would retain Mr. Cash as expert 
adviser. 


In abstracting the “mind of the South” from the body with which 
we are so familiar, Mr. Cash encounters two difficulties that he never 
fully surmounts. First, there is no accepted terminology for the science 
he would practice. He must fall back on an eclectic mixture of terms 
grabbed up from anthropology, Greek myth, sociology, politics, literature. 
To describe the object, he must depict it in such terms as to create a 
fiction—or something certainly not recognizable as truth by the persons 
to whom he would apply it. Sister Caroline and U 


ncle Charley would not 
know what the man is talking about; and if the 


y did know, they would 
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be more outraged than were Southern chambers of commerce by the 
Roosevelt report. Second, he cannot after all succeed in abstracting it. 
This “mind” cannot be viewed apart from the solid circumstances that 
are its “body.” Mr. Cash no sooner starts to describe the differentia of 
the Southern mind than he falls headlong into history—and there we 
have him! 

“Proto-Dorian” and “the savage ideal” are his favorite phrases of 
characterization. These terms evidently stand at the center of his mean- 
ing, and must be carefully examined. 

The “Proto-Dorian convention” is Mr. Cash’s name for the complex 
of attitudes that I have listed above, and still more particularly, for a 
significant feature of this complex: the fact that it all but obliterated 
class distinctions and has prevented class consciousness (in the modern 
sense) from developing even under present conditions. I do not claim 
to understand the word itself, Proto-Dorian. My dictionary gives it as an 
architectural term. The slaves of course might be thought of as “helots,” 
but the Old South was certainly anything but Dorian, or Spartan. Per- 
haps the word is Menckenese, surviving from the days when Mr. Cash 
wrote for The American Mercury. Anyway, Mr. Cash uses it primarily 
to describe the paradox, so troublesome to social historians, under which, 
in the Old South, aristocracy and democracy not only flourished blithely 
side by side but fused and rendered each other mutual support. Mr. 
Cash’s explanation of this crux is that negro slavery, with its corollary, 
strict racial distinction, supplied the means of harmony between two 
theoretically opposite principles. 


If the plantation had introduced distinctions of wealth and rank 
among the men of the old backcountry, and, in doing so, had per- 
haps offended against the ego of the common white, it had also, you 
will remember, introduced that other vastly ego-warming and ego- 
expanding distinction between the white man and the black. Robbing 
him and degrading him in so many ways, it yet, by singular irony, 
had simultaneously elevated this common white to a position com- 
parable to that of, say, the Doric knight of ancient Sparta. Not only 
was he not exploited directly, he was himself made by extension a 
member of the dominant class—was lodged solidly on a tremendous 
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superiority, which, however much the blacks in the “big house” 
might sneer at him, and however much their masters might privately 
agree with them, he could never publicly lose. Come what might, he 
would always be a white man. And before that vast and capacious 
distinction, all others were foreshortened, dwarfed, and all but 
obliterated. 

The grand outcome was the almost complete disappearance of 
economic and social focus on the part of the masses. One simply did 
not have to get on in this world to achieve security, independence, 
or value in one’s own estimation and in that of one’s fellows. 

Hence it happened that pressure never developed within the en- 
closing walls thrown up by the plantation, that not one in a thousand 
of the enclosed ever even remotely apprehended the existence of 
such walls. And so it happened, finally, that the old basic feeling of 
democracy was preserved practically intact. 


Before making this deduction, Mr. Cash sketches the origins of the 
paradox. The man of the Old South, viewed as a type, had in him a great 
deal of frontier tradition, indistinguishably mixed with all he got from the 
plantation tradition and with whatever he got, too, from the yeoman 
farmer tradition (which Mr. Cash consistently under-emphasizes or just 
omits). The colonial gentry (whom throughout the book he insists on 
calling “the Virginians”) were, Mr. Cash quite correctly argues, a much 
more homespun lot than the Williamsburg restoration and the Colonial 
Dames would have us imagine. The frontier in fact lasted in almost its 
original form in the South down to 1860 at least and was Just as great 
a conditioning element as the plantation. Although “the Virginians” 
exerted some “artificializing influence,” they too had to meet frontier re- 
quirements. The distance between them and the “common whites” was 
not great, in material reality. And the “manners” of the Old South 
(which Mr. Cash is never tired of praising) operated to diminish social 
distance, too, since they did not encourage undue hauteur on the part of 
the great person and did not call for obsequiousness and servility from 
the less great. Furthermore, the whole South was kin, and blood counted 
for more than material condition. The great planter might have near 
cousins in velvet or in leather breeches, who might be in 
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Arkansas, or right across the hollow. Above all, the society was based on 
land—the cultivation of land, the possession of land, the love of land, 
among great and simple alike. Possession and love of land was in fact 
the goal toward which the frontier moved. So we have as the typical man 
of the Old South, “ a simple rustic figure.” 

“This simple rustic figure,’ writes Mr. Cash, “is the true center 
from which the Old South proceeded—the frame about which the con- 
ditions of the plantation threw up the whole structure of the Southern 
mind.” (Italics mine) 

To get the Proto-Dorian convention, then, we take this simple rustic 
figure and add the “ego-warming” notion of the superiority of white 
man over black. Thus we wipe out “economic and social focus on the 
part of the masses” and eventually create the Solid South. 

To extend the picture, remember that “the conditions of the planta- 
tion” had fixed, by the middle of the nineteenth century, not only the 
plantation type itself, but had made the plantation master the type to 
which all aspired. Or so Mr. Cash! All Southerners, whether transplanted 
“Virginians,” new-rich cotton snobs, yeoman farmers, or “common whites,” 
shared the same culture and adhered to the same fundamentals of belief 
and conduct. The code of honor, with all its familiar features; adoration 
of woman; chivalrousness of manner and outlook; pride of person, con- 
ceded to all alike and defended by all alike, by direct satisfaction and 
personal violence if need be; pride of ancestry, which, Mr. Cash says, 
became ‘“‘an obsession, informed with all the old frontier inheritance of 
brag”; and yet, with all these, a prevalent democratic temper which de- 
stroyed class feeling and obscured, according to Mr. Cash, the true nature 
of the paternalistic pattern under which the planters were—quite uncon- 
sciously, he admits—“exploiting” white men as well as negro slaves; and 
above all a sense of complete unity, of belonging to one great Southern 
clan, which obscured old differences between states and parts of states— 
all of these characteristics were implanted everywhere, no less in the poor- 
est than in the richest. 

Then, as the abolitionist attack gained force and war broke out, the 
patterns of belief, far from weakening, became more fervently entrenched, 
unity became intense, loyalty to the South became a cardinal principle. 
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At last, out of the supreme ordeal of war, “the masses had brought, not 
only a great body of memories in common with the master class, but a 
deep affection for these captains, a profound trust in them, a pride which 
was inextricably intertwined with the commoners’ pride in themselves. 
They lad tried these men under difficult circumstances and had found 
them bold, dashing, and splendid, and, as a rule, neither overbearing nor, 
in the field, careless of the welfare of their following; above all, able, fit 
to cope with the problem in hand and to cut through to the common goal 
if anybody could.” 

In this summary it would be impossible to present every facet of 
the Southern mind as Mr. Cash reveals it in his intricate exposition. But, 
in contrast to his wise and glowing account of the state of things at the 
close of the War, I must not neglect to notice his shallow, almost obtuse 
treatment of religious tendencies. In the religious department he is de- 
cidedly Menckenesque. He notes, correctly, the prevalence from 1800 
on of evangelistic religion, which thrust aside the old deism and the old 
Anglicanism. But this evangelistic religion to him is a completely vulgar 
phenomenon—an entirely crude Calvinism, presided over by a tribal 
Jehovah, and implanting everywhere finally a grievous Southern version 
of Puritanism. Later on, it is nothing more than vulgar Fundamentalism, 
stupidly interfering, at Dayton and elsewhere, with the march of progress. 
Its effect on the Southern mind, Mr. Cash Says, is twofold: first, it 
strengthens still further the unity of the South, by linking with the cult of 
the Confederate soldier and defining the Southern people as a Chosen 
People, suffering nobly under adversity; but, second, it splits the South- 
ern psyche; for although the innately hedonistic South would not give 
up the pleasure principle, the new Southern Puritanism condemned all 
conviviality; and hence the festive fiddle was laid away, and men took 
to furtive bouts with the jug and the cards. 

This is a trashy way of discussing the greatest of all issues, indeed 
the ultimate issue. But Mr. Cash is quite content thus to repeat the trival 
booing at religion which we heard so much in the 1920’s, and he probes 
no further. In fact, he seems rather malignantly satisfied to have it that 
way. because he immediately proceeds to link his characterization of 
Southern religious tendencies with “the Savage ideal.” And he defines the 
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savage ideal as “that ideal whereunder dissent and variety are completely 
suppressed and men become, in all their attitudes, professions, and actions, 
virtual replicas of one another.” Reconstruction was, in truth, a rape 
more stupid and cruel than the rape of Poland; he concedes that. But 
evangelistic religion, added to other causes, made the South, he would 
argue, into a society governed entirely by taboos and repressions. 


The final great result of Reconstruction is that it established 
the savage ideal as it had not been established in any Western peo- 
ple since the decay of medieval feudalism, and almost as truly as it 
is established today in Fascist Italy, in Nazi Germany, in Soviet 
Russia—and so paralyzed Southern culture at the root. 


These are terrible words—terrible, as suggesting the contempt of 
Mr. Cash’s heart for the role of religion in the South; terrible, for what 
they imply as to the future he would desire. But it is not the first time 
I have heard this pronouncement. Clifton Fadiman, that bright fellow of 
“Information, Please” and self-styled propagandist for democracy, has 
announced over the radio that he, too, would put the South of former 
days in the same class with Nazi Germany. If Fadiman will say it, then 
I know it is a fashionable sentiment in New York. And does Mr. Cash, 
who holds that even the modern South has not changed its mind, mean to 
imply that the modern South is also in essence Fascist? What a sentiment 
to offer a South which, as I write, is being celebrated in the newspapers 
as exceeding all other sections in its enthusiasm for aid to England if not 
for war! 

But perhaps he does not really mean it. Reconstruction, he says, re- 
turned the South to frontier conditions, threw all classes back on a com- 
mon ground of suffering and privation, entrenched white supremacy, 
once more obliterated “economic and social focus on the part of the 
masses,” and indefinitely postponed the working of Marxist principles in 
the Southern scene. The Proto-Dorian convention wedded the Savage 
Ideal. The Southerner, by our author’s account already naive and un- 
analytical, already heedless of “intellectual culture,” already prone to 
make personal judgments, became more that way than ever. 

Then came the New South. To Mr. Cash, the New South program 
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of industrialization and education was a vast enthusiastic folk-movement, 
presided over by the Southern “mind.” To industry and public education, 
he says, the South transferred the sentimentalism and solidarity of the 
Lost Cause. The thing worked, for a while. The South underwent large 
physical changes and got some modern improvements. Then, with the 
Depression, came another lapse into Proto-Dorianism. The New Deal 
intervened, though clumsily, and partly saved the day. But Mr. Cash is 
skeptical about final results. His review of the operations of the New 
Deal in the South is the most shrewdly realistic part of the book. His 
final remarks may possibly be characterized as temperate: 


Proud, brave, honorable by its lights, courteous, personally gen- 
erous, loyal, swift to act, often too swift, but signally effective, 
sometimes terrible in action—such was the South at its best. And 
such at its best it remains today, despite the great falling away in 
some of its virtues. Violence, intolerance, aversion and suspicion 
toward new ideas, an incapacity for analysis, an inclination to act 
from feeling rather than thought, an exaggerated individualism and 
a too narrow concept of social responsibility, attachment to fictions 
and false values, above all too great attachment to racial values and 
a tendency to justify cruelty and injustice in the name of those 
values, sentimentality and a lack of realism—these have been its 
characteristic vices in the past. And, despite changes for the better, 
they remain its characteristic vices today. 


By way of objection to Mr. Cash’s general line of argument, I should 
say, first, that his terms are too simple and are entirely inadequate for 
his ambitious task. But once he is committed to them, he must see the 
thing through. The logical devil of consistency forces him to apply them 
where they will not apply and tempts him to omit much that should not 
be omitted. “Proto-Dorian” is a pretty rhetorical figure and might do to 
adorn a casual illustration; but it is rhetoric, and far-fetched rhetoric at 
that, and certainly does not provide a good foundation for an interpreta- 
tion of three centuries of Southern history. “Savage ideal’ is effective 
vituperation, but again is only rhetoric, empty of substantial content, 
except such as Mr. Cash arbitrarily supplies. The really marvellous in- 
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tricacy of his book is a tribute to his ingenuity; but it is a false intricacy, 
since it bears no true relation to the intricacies of his subject, and derives, 
instead, from his attempt to apply a purely rhetorical definition to a 
stubborn and unwieldy body of facts. The Mind of the South, a book 
brilliantly executed, abounding in miscellaneous passages full of insight, 
and enormously instructive even in its errors, is nevertheless, as a whole, 
a tremendous demonstration that there is no short cut to historical 
interpretation. The mind of a society cannot rightly be allegorized into 
a personality and then praised or blamed, as above, for rigidly distin- 
guished virtues and vices. 

It is true that Mr. Cash’s method, inadequate though it is, and in 
essence sophistical, does often lead him into direct encounter with formi- 
dable truths. Let us praise him for his discovery of the paradox of aris- 
tocracy and democracy in the Old South (of which, more later); for his 
emphasis on the paramount importance of the frontier; for his honest 
admission—rare, in recent interpretations—that the South has not had 
“class feeling,’ even when industrialization most threatens to produce it. 
And even while withholding complete praise, let us salute him for his 
acknowledgment that the race problem is central to an understanding of 
the Southern situation. In this connection, Mr. Cash is discerning enough 
to reject, as absurdly false, the common contention that lynching is a 
specialized pursuit of “the white trash classes” and is due to “economic 
rivalry,” or else is a kind of hellish diversion with which backward 
Southerners enliven their dull lives. Mr. Cash knows better than that, 
and says so. He recognizes that rape or the danger of rape is the ultimate 
fact behind the prevalence and persistence of lynching. On the other 
hand, I regret to say that he surrounds and colors even this realistic 
view with a sickly goo of Freudian psychology, such as will be found in 
the book called Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by Dr. Dollard 
of the Yale Institute of Human Relations. 

But, to continue with the objections, the great defect of Mr. Cash’s 
procedure is his failure to give the context at points where the context is 
of decisive importance. Again, this is a defect of method. He omits the 
context, that is to say he omits the history, when he cannot adapt it to 
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his account of the Southern mind as such. These omissions are gross, 
and they seriously impair the validity of his study. 

A minor omission, but a typical one, is his failure to give the context 
of the Southern defense of slavery during the antebellum period. As I 
read Mr. Cash, I get the impression that Harper, Dew, Fitzhugh, and 
Calhoun arose more or less spontaneously, in answer to the demands of 
the Proto-Dorian convention rather than in answer to the attacks from 
the North—which attacks, it is true, Mr. Cash does actually mention, 
but casually, rather as if these attacks did not really matter. But the 
attacks from the North, that is from the Abolitionists, are here the main 
part of the context, and the historical interpreter who omits them is talk- 
ing nonsense. Yet the omission is not, after all, very surprising in a 
writer whose occasional citations, I notice, refer rather exclusively to 
such writers as Gerald Johnson, Broadus Mitchell, and others of the 
North Carolina school. Or in a writer who is so far gone as to admit, into 
the gaps left by the omission of non-progressive historians, such puling 
bits of malice as Henry Adams’ famous sneer at Rooney Lee. My im- 
pression is that Mr. Cash’s interpretation of Southern history is deeply 
colored by the reading he did in the gay, emancipated 1920’s, when Ger- 
ald Johnson and Broadus Mitchell were still the wonder of our stage, 
and when many young Southerners, struggling with The Education of 
Henry Adams, learned something they had never before known—the 
sneer. 

Among major omissions I put Mr. Cash’s failure to do anything at 
all with the yeoman farmers of the South, whom, again, he mentions but 
quite evidently knows nothing about. Yet these yeoman farmers, at the 
very time when the Southern “mind,” in Mr. Cash’s account of it, 
became fixed and unified, outnumbered and outweighed all other types. 
Mr. Cash has not read, or has ignored, Frank L. Owsley’s recent mono- 
graphs which prove that the yeoman farmer rather than the planter or 
“poor white” was the dominant figure by 1850 if not before, even in 
supposed big-plantation areas. If Mr. Cash had taken this material into 
reckoning, he might have felt less free to write those cruel sentences in 
which he depicts the “fine gentleman” as patronizing the “common white” 
—*in such fashion that to his simple eyes [my italics] he seemed not to 
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be patronized at all but actually deferred to, to send him home, not 
sullen and vindictive, but glowing with a sense of participation in the 
common brotherhood of white men.” The truth is that the “simple eyes” 
of yeoman farmer or “common white” quickly detected any mere affec- 
tation of democracy, and retorted with considerable roughness if the 
occasion demanded. It was no community of gulls and simpletons that 
in Tennessee itself overthrew the Andrew Jackson machine with an up- 
roarious smash; or that in the Deep South elected to office such men as 
Jefferson Davis, Bob Toombs, Alexander Stephens, John C. Calhoun. 

But here we come to politics, and to another major omission. In Mr. 
Cash’s account of the mind of the South, politics does not exist, except 
as a kind of rhetorical picnic; and as for political theory, he simply does 
not notice it. “The politics of the Old South,” he says, “was a theater for 
the play of the purely personal, the purely romantic, and the purely 
hedonistic. It was an arena wherein one great champion confronted an- 
other or a dozen, and sought to outdo them in rhetoric and splendid 
gesturing. It swept back the loneliness of the land, it brought men to- 
gether under torches, it filled them with the contagious power of the 
crowd, it unleashed emotion and set it to leaping and dancing, it caught 
the very meanest man up out of his tiny legend into the gorgeous fabric 
of this or that great hero.” 

Such De Quincey-like rhapsodies constitute about the sum total of 
Mr. Cash’s observations on Southern politics. I would not have thought 
it possible to leave ¢hat subject out, but Mr. Cash has done it. The polit- 
ical history is not there, nor is the political theory—those high and bit- 
terly argued contentions as to the nature of man in relation to the state, 
and the nature of the state in relation to man, which sank deep into 
Southern blood and bone, established states and governments, and had 
certainly much to do with the scheme of Southern life. It does not fit Mr. 
Cash’s psychograph of the Southern mind. Let the historians toil if they 
want to; Mr. Cash is looking the other way. 

And while omitting politics, he makes a good job of it, and all but 
omits economics, until he comes far up into the modern scene. As I have 
already indicated, he does not omit religion, but he might as well have 
done so, since his account of it is a journalistic caricature. He complains 
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that the South is divorced from its own intellectual leadership; but says 
nothing of the powers external to the South, economic, journalistic, and 
educational, which intervene between the South and its own leadership 
and indeed make native leadership impossible unless it operates in terms 
approved elsewhere. He is uneasy about the Southern economy; but 
never speaks of the problem that engages Webb, in Divided We Stand, 
of the concentration of ownership and control of Southern resources in 
the hands of the North. There are more such omissions, and there are 
also some small inaccuracies, but it would be tedious to go on. 


And probably it is quite wrong to chide Mr. Cash for sins in respect 
to historical substance. His work is not of the substance but of the spirit. 
He is writing poetically and should be answered poetically. Although he 
says in his preface that he intends to disabuse our minds of the “legends” 
both of the Old South and the New, and put truth in their place, he 
only substitutes the Cash legend of the Proto-Dorian South for the 
legends that he finds inadequate. And he should be answered thus, legend 
for legend. This is a complex task, however, since he sets up not one 
legend but two: the Proto-Dorian legend, which accounts for Southern 
characteristics and toward which he is critical; and the legend of the 
North, of progressivism and liberalism, toward which he is entirely un- 
critical. The second legend is implied rather than delineated. But it is the 
more powerful for being thus hidden. 

What would the results be if, using Mr. Cash’s method, I should 
attempt to construct a legend, paralleling his, of an Anti-Dorian N orth, as 
it looks to the simple eyes of an intolerant, violent, woman-worshipping, 
non-analytical, passionately personal, exaggeratedly individualistic, ra- 
cially conscious, sentimental, unrealistic common white like, say, myself? 
I cannot write the book, of course, but I can dimly visualize its outline. 
Am I to suppose that this Anti-Dorian North possesses those admirable 
qualities the antithesis of which, in the mind of the South, Mr. Cash 
deplores? 

Very well, then, the mind of the Anti-Dorian North is tolerant: e. g., 
John Brown of Ossawatomie, Garrison, Thad Stevens, Walter Winchell 
Mayor LaGuardia. It is non-violent: Aaron Burr, John Brown ail 
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the opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law; Abraham Lincoln; John Lewis 
and the C. I. O.; the Marxists, e¢ ali. It is not woman-worshipping, but 

what is the antithesis anyhow? The Bayard Taylor type, perhaps? 
The inventor of Mothers’ Day? Jim Fisk? Or could it be the Feminists? 
This is a little puzzling, but let us proceed. It is analytical, very ana- 
lytical: to be sure, there is Emerson the Transcendentalist, with his 
“Trust thyself, every Heart vibrates to that iron string”; and no doubt 
the Abolitionists again; and those princes of abstraction, the northern 
Irish, especially the Fenians; and President Grant and associates; and 
Jimmy Walker; and Mrs. President Roosevelt. It is antt-individuahstic, 
or collectivist: say, the New England or the Ohio farmer; Thoreau and 
Whitman, notably; Henry Ford, of course; and to crown our miscellany, 
Babe Ruth, Whistler, Ben Franklin, Westbrook Pegler. It is anti-senti- 
mental: Longfellow, Whittier, Eddie Guest, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Edna the Millay, and all the movie people. It is raczally unconsctous: 
of course, the Northern people (99 and 44/100 per cent, anyhow) com- 
monly and freely admit the Negro to their front doors, their dinner 
tables, their marriage altars, and so forth, don’t they? And then, to 
these selective indications, we should add, I suppose (since what are 
virtues in the South must be vices in the North) that the North, unlike 
the South, is possibly not proud, not brave, not honorable, noé personally 
generous, vot loyal, and so on. 

It looks like a hard thing to say. Intolerant though I am, I don’t 
believe that I am mean enough to go on with it. 

Instead, let us return, if possible, to realities. So far as Mr. Cash’s 
description of the South is near the truth, it is a description not of a mind 
but of a traditional society, establishing and then maintaining with 
remarkable loyalty the institutions and mores that flow from convinced 
adherence to democratic principles. It might be better, following the 
example of the Fathers of the Republic, to say republican principles, but 
that term is not understood nowadays. I mean to say that the South—at 
the time when Mr. Cash holds that its mind was fixed—was as complete 
a realization as we have any right to expect, of the kind of society that 
Jefferson visualized—the society in which democracy could flourish and 
maintain itself without artificial stimulation. John Adams of New Eng- 
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land, together with many other men of that day in all parts of the Re- 
public, agreed fully, with only relatively minor amendments on matters 
like property, suffrage, and governmental devices. The Hamiltonians, of 
course, thought otherwise, being anxious to import the imperialistic Eng- 
lish notions of finance and industry; but they were beaten and did not 
begin to recover strength or prestige until the 1860’s. Southerners them- 
selves from time to time made amendments in their political views, espe- 
cially in the years of the slavery controversy when Calhoun took the 
lead. But they never modifiec their beliefs as to the kind of society that 
must be the necessary basis of democracy; and indeed only wished to 
go on and perfect and enjoy it. 

A necessary feature of such a society is the paradox that so intrigues 
Mr. Cash: that it should be “individualistic” and yet be capable of social 
unity, indeed of a high degree of collectivity; that it also raise up leaders 
—the natural aristocracy of virtue and talent, in which both Adams and 
Jefferson believed—yet leaders who would have no will to do harm to 
the democratic principles and who could not, in fact, “exploit” their fol- 
lowers or induce servility in them because both the tone and the circum- 
stances of the society would forbid that; that, in Mr. Cash’s own words, 
“economic and social focus on the part of the masses” should disappear, 
not only without injury to their liberties but even with positive access 
of liberty; that there should be non-rigid divisions or orders of society 
(“'classes,” in a sense) without any real infringement of personal status— 
without “class consciousness.” Unless a society can achieve this paradox, 
which after all is nothing but a highly desirable state of social, economic, 
and political equilibrium, it can hardly support democracy, in anything 
but name. The distinction of the American experiment in government 
and its success up to a certain point arise from the fact that the society 
to be governed was in such a state of equilibrium, not a perfect one, but 
good enough for practical purposes. This equilibrium, in the early years, 
existed in the United States at large, not only in the South. It was an 
equilibrium founded upon rural occupations, widespread ownership of 
land as of property in general, and, of course, a frontier which, in Pro- 
fessor Edgar Thompson's phrase, allowed an economy of “open re- 
sources.” Nevertheless, the most important single feature of this economy 
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was probably the farm. The flantation positively did not, of itself, create 
the equilibrium, but was itself held in check and made to conform by 
farm and frontier. We may reasonably make this inference because we 
know (Professor Thompson has recently reminded us of this) that the 
plantation was a world-wide institution, and that, in other countries 
than the United States, it did not foster such an equilibrium and did not 
work in harmony with democratic principles. (In Mexico and South 
America the plantation evoked no democracy and no Proto-Dorian con- 
vention! ) 

But there is negro slavery, which raises new questions and encour- 
ages Mr. Cash to set up his Proto-Dorian myth. We all know its history. 
Negro slavery was with us before the Revolution and before the true, or 
Jeffersonian revolution. While our traditional, democratic society was 
achieving its equilibrium, slavery remained, a vestige from colonial times. 
At first it was not a very disturbing factor, and sentiment existed, in both 
North and South, for checking and removing it. Doubtless it would have 
been checked and removed, but for the entrance of disequilibrizing forces. 
In the North these were the new interest in manufactures and the rise 
of militant Abolitionism. In the South they were the invention of the cot- 
ton gin and the rapidly increasing demand for cotton fibre by Great 
Britain, which was selling textiles to its expanding imperial market. The 
North was lucky, and was not “caught.” The South was unlucky, and 
was “caught” —that is, discovered by the pietists with an “anachronism” 
on its hands, which though affording a supply of controlled labor, never- 
theless was an intrinsic domestic danger and a focus of perilous national 
controversy—a weapon, in fact, which the analytical, dispassionate, im- 
personal, non-violent, unsentimental brethren of the North could and 
ultimately did drive to the heart of the South. 

The situation was very complex, because this slavery was not just 
slavery. It was African negro slavery, and therefore raised both the slav- 
ery question and the race question. The North took the romantic posi- 
tion that the complexities did not matter; it was willing to risk any dis- 
equilibrium that might result from abolishing slavery, especially since all 
the risk would be borne by the South. The South took the realistic posi- 
tion that the risk was too great, and was not to be thought of. The South 
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knew that it could not maintain its society in the desired equilibrium un- 
less the alien element, now vastly enlarged, could be strictly controlled. 
And if it could not maintain the equilibrium, it could not maintain democ- 
racy for white people. That was the position of the South from 1820 to 
(860, and from 1860 through the Reconstruction, and is the position of 
the South today. It is a perfectly honest and realistic position. 

Rut we are not arguing the race question here. I have given this 
outline merely with the purpose of impeaching Mr. Cash’s wild claim that 
“white supremacy” is alone or chiefly responsible for what he calls the 
Proto-Dorian convention. Let us admit that the presence of the Negro, 
Slave or free, enforces a more deep and ever-present concern among 
Southerners for preserving the traditional society that I have described. 
But the Negro is not the determining factor, he is the disturbing factor. 
And those who, like Mr. Cash, argue the contrary are talking the most 
dangerous kind of nonsense. For it is not possible to absorb the Negro 
into white society in full and equal status without tearing that society to 
pieces and completely, perhaps convulsively, changing it. And without 
status in that society, the Negro’s democratic political status would be 
only a cruel and dishonest fiction, worth nothing to him. Those who close 
their eyes to this inexorable fact—and I regret to say that there are 
Southern leaders, among them congressmen and college presidents who are 
thus obtuse— are the potential authors either of social degradation or of 
murderous mischief on a scale that, I should suppose, they would shrink 
to contemplate. 

But dishonest fictions, not only in the case of the Negro, but in all 
conceivable situations, seem to be the order of the day. Long ago the 
N orth said, in effect, that it would risk disturbing the equilibrium of its 
own traditional society if it could use the industrial revolution to amass a 
general total of wealth and improvements, which, if they should turn out 
to be ill-distributed, could either be actually redistributed in some way or 
other, or else could be pooled and used to purchase benefits for all. The 
North has argued that it could do this, and yet remain democratic. 

We now see before us some of the results of that choice. The near 
future. doubtless, will disclose more results. We keep the fiction of democ- 
racy, but behind the fiction, what do we see? The strongest central 
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government we have ever known; the most elaborately restrictive and 
regulative laws; a continually increasing tendency of the government to 
call for and indeed to exact unanimity of opinion, to brook no criticism, 
to demand almost servile obedience. The Democratic party itself, still in- 
voking the name of Jefferson, has taken these steps, using the idea-men 
of the North as its Dorian knights and the Southern politicians as its will- 
ing helots. In short, once society was thrown into disequilibrium—as it 
was thrown by the industrial regime—it became necessary to institute the 
rule of force, exerted at every point of our lives, in order to maintain even 
the semblance of democracy. And thus, in very truth, we arrive at the 
savage Ideal (I thank Mr. Cash for the words )—“that ideal whereunder 
dissent and variety are completely suppressed, and men become, in all 
their attitudes, professions, and actions, virtual replicas of one another.” 
And now, too, with war shaking the whole world, what prospect is there 
that this savage ideal will quickly relax its hold upon us? We will keep 
the name of democracy, and may keep the hope of it. But we have already 
in large measure flung away the substance of it and will not easily recover 
it. 

The South, Old or New, was not a friend to the savage ideal. Not only 
could the South never have imagined or understood Hitler’s Germany or 
Stalin’s Russia; it could not have understood even the England of Cham- 
berlain and Churchill; and, I strongly suspect, does not now understand 
the America of Roosevelt. Those who sincerely wish to comprehend the 
true basis of the democracy that they profess to defend will do wrong if 
they neglect to study the first principles which the South mastered long 
ago. 


And now, fellow-Southerners, Proto-Dorians, the moon is setting, 
and the Fiery Cross is burning low. You all know what we came out here 
for tonight, and let’s get through with it. You all have heard what Mr. 
Cash has had to say, and I have tried, the best I could, to make plain to 
you what it means. Now what do you say? Shall we use the gun or the 
rope? Or ride him on a rail? Or just turn him loose? 

Before you make up your minds, I want to read you a piece that’s 
printed here on the back of Mr. Cash’s book. It says he was born in old 
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South Carolina, where my Grandma Patton’s folks came from, back in 
Andrew Jackson’s time. It says he went to Wake Forest College. I seem 
to remember that’s where your Uncle Charley used to send his boys. 
Ain’t that so, Stonewall? 

I say, turn him loose. I’m glad to see you all agree with me. Mr. 
Cash wrote that-there book for the Yankees anyway. It’s about as much 
as they will ever understand. 

And now we'll all go back to my house and see what the women-folks 
have got spread out for us. We hope you’ll give us the pleasure of your 
company, Mr. Cash. Stonewall, don’t forget you left that jug in the hol- 
low beech-tree. 
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